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THIS WEEK : Athenaewm, apparently alone) and from 1912 
Hogg: to the she has edited ‘ Notes and 


XIOTES AND QUERIES is published every 
N Friday by University Press, Press 
Road, Neasden Lane, N.W.10. (Telephone: 
Gladstone 1186.) Subscriptions £2 2s. a year, 
US.A. $10, including postage, two half-yearly 
indexes and two cloth ind _ cases, or 
£1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $8.50 (without bind- 
ing cases) should be sent to the manager, at the 
above address. 


Memorabilia. 


MSS Frorence who died on 1 
April in a London hospital at the age of 
73, had been for many years, and through 
more than one change in its fortunes, the 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries.’ The follow- 
ing notice of her appeared in The Times: 

“Over this long-established weekly, or 
fortnightly journal as it was formerly, she 

resided with much ability, and her wide 

owledge and sound judgment maintained a 
constant element in the presentation of a 
periodical which, though innovations were 
with her concurrence introduced into it, con- 
tinues faithfully to fulfil the two primary 
purposes, indicated by the title, for which it 
was first established. Miss Hayllar was a 
natural scholar; she had a wide range of in- 
terests, and when she wrote herself it was in 
a style of quiet mastery. In the latter years 
of his life Lord Northcliffe owned ‘ Notes and 
Queries,’ and Miss Hayllar edited it from 
Printing House Square ; but this arrangement 
ceased after Lord Northcliffe’s death in 1922, 
though Miss Hayllar continued to be in com- 
ot under subsequent proprietorships. Her 
readers and contributors will have had much 
reason to be grateful to her for her assiduous 
and capable chairmanship over what was to 
not a few of them a real but ‘ invisible’ (in 
the seventeenth-century sense) sodality for 
literary and! antiquarian research.”’ 

A friend writes : 

“She was at Lady Margaret Hall in early 
days, going up in 1886, took a first in Mods., 
and then owing to her father’s death had to 
leave without completing her course. She 
then did odd jobs, teaching for a time at 
Somerville and at other places, but she never 
liked teaching. Following this she wrote and 
did journalism until in 1912 she was offered 
at a moment’s notice the editorship of ‘ Notes 
and Queries’ by J. E. Frances whom she had 
somehow met (with ‘ Notes and Queries’ for 
Six or eight weeks she also edited the 


Queries’ entirely on her own, having had .0 
assistant, and no clerical help.’’ 

There will be a Requiem Mass at St. Mary 
Magdalene’s, Munster Square, N.W.1, on 
Tuesday, 14 April, at 10.30 a.m. R.I.P. 


THE ering number of the Journal of the 
*“ Society for Army Historical Research is 
indirectly topical almost throughout. Thus, 
in September 1803 when Napoleon was plan- 
ning his invasion of England the Royal 
Spelthorne Legion, Bedfont, was raised. In 
many respects it resembled its successors of 
185» and 1940 and its General Order Book is 
the subject of an article by Mr. C. ffoulkes. 
The year 1859 saw the beginning of the 
second Volunteer movement in Great Britain, 
and a number of corps of Light Horse and 
Mounted Rifle Volunteers were formed. Most 
of these had a very brief existence, so, before 
all record of even their very names has dis- 
appeared, Mr. Godfrey Brennan has con- 
tributed an account of them to the Journal. 
Mr. Brennan’s article, as well as one on 
Three Infantry Officers’ Coats at Hereford 
Museum, and a note on Probyn’s Horse in 
China in 1860, are delightfully illustrated. 


WE discover that there is a vigorous little 
congregation who read their pastoral 
epistles in The Countryman. These come to 
them from their rural dean at Idbury, King- 
ham, Oxford, for 2s. 6d. a quarter post free. 
We can believe that they are read from cover 
to cover—200 pages, ao the carefully 
selected advertisements—or if not read at 
least perused, for, open its pages where you 
will, you are likely to chance upon a delight- 
ful photograph—whether of pigs ‘‘ at the first 
milk-bar,’’ of bluetits courting (who look 
rather like ministers arguing), of ‘‘ The years 
at the spring’ (and a starling too), or, per- 
haps more humanly, of twelve models of 
farm-wagons ‘“‘ made for Charles Wade of 
Snowshill Manor, in the Cotswolds, by a 
craftsman who travelled all over the coun- 
try,”’ or of one of eight men ‘‘ not cut to a 
common pattern,” written of by Sir Daniel 
Hall. 
The epistles are truly catholic, and if their 


first motto is Virgil’s ‘‘O  fortunatos 
nimium...” their eighth is ‘“‘ Salute 
Urbanus our fellow-worker.’’ They meet 


‘Notes and Queries’ on much common 
ground, and we shall cheerfully borrow from 
them a Note which they aleo have taken from 
another. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


MISCELLANEOUS LETTERS TO AND 
ABOUT JAMES HOGG. 


V. 1834-1835. 


Mrs. Garden, pp. 276-7, includes young 
John Ruskin’s charming letter to her father 
of Feb. 13, 1834. She omits the postscript: 
‘TI believe you asked my cousin Mary’s name, 
a delightfully poetical name, is it not, only 
somewhat of the commonest. I recollect seven 
Marys in my limited circle of near relations.”’ 
Nor does she give the note from John Ruskin 
senior at the bottom of this epistle: 


Chester 18 Feby 1834. 


My Dear Sir : 

Being absent from London on business my son 
has sent me the above acknowledgment of your very 
kind letter to myself of 5 Feby. Indeed [ do not 
take your invitation or any other act of kindness of 
yours as a joke but in good earnest which I as 
seriously & deeply feel. { think I should like to 
see Mrs Hogg for the part that lady had in it We 
never visit anywhere but as I have passed Abbots- 
ford merely for the pleasure of taking off my hat 
to its towers or chimnies we may some day seek 
out your dwelling & steal an hour from you after 
the fashion of other pilgrims, by whom your shrine 
is but too much beset according to your own 
account With my best wishes for your happiness 
& that of all your family I am My Dear Sir 

Yrs very truly 
John J. Ruskin 


The letter of another admirer, according to 
the somewhat incoherent original, follows. 


Robert Gilfillan to Hogg 
Leith 24 March 1834 
My dear Mr Ho 


our letter of the 25th Januy reached me in time 
to attend to your request, of pledging a bumper to 
your good health, which was done by all of us 
in sincerity and good feeling _ 

You will recollect of me writing you that a woriiy 
man a Quaker and an Antiquary had taken suc 
a fancy to you from your writings that he had set 
Dumferline in a ‘“ gog” to give you a_ public 
dinner—this is yet to be done, but in the meantime 
he has sent me for you the box which accompanies 
this and, one also for myself, this present you will 
probably have heard of as our friend Millar of the 
Scotsman made a paragraph of it for that paper 
which was copied into the Mercury, this occurred 
nearly a month ago but the inscription such as it is 
was not then on and some delay has also taken 
place regarding the varnishing [.] friend Paton re- 
grets the boxes are not better finished but he 
assures us that the woods stated, are from his own 
knowledge (and that is not small authority) genuine. 
He will esteem it as a high favour if you will 
acknowledge the gift by a letter to himself. You 


probably will have heard of him before, it was he 
that supplied his late Majesty with some chairs &¢. 
of the olden time for which he was duly rewarded 
by our lamented sovereign. You must state in your 
letter when it will be likely you will be in town so 
that we must go over and see the good folks of my 
friend 
: riends greet you, we long much to see 
in Auld Reckie, your answer to Shearer was rt 
what I expected and wished, but I could not refuse 
to ask you for a tale. I am glad to hear that you 
are in excellent health and spirits, don’t talk of the 
abatement of love and song, you will yet do much 
for the honour of both, thanks for the good 
opinion you hold [of] my humble effusions, it was 
your praise expressed to me in Chambers’, seven 
years ago that spurred me on Long life, and happy 
days to the ** Bard of Caledon ” 
Yours most — 
obt. Gilfillan 

P. S. What of your sermons?! My reverend 
friend, shall it according to Burns ‘ Perhaps tum 
out a song perhaps turn out a Sermon!” 
Respond RG 


Another somewhat incoherent epistle prob- 
ably explains why Cochrane ee Company 
did not bring out Hogg’s ‘The Domestic 
Manners of Sir Walter Scott’ a few weeks 
later; but the allusions are too obscure for 
more than guesswork on this point. 


John M’Crone to Hogg 
: London June 23, 1834. 
My dear friend, 

At no rate must you think ill of me, or dream 
that I said aught regarding you which I would not 
boldly and honestly say to your face. I did hope 
you knew me better—I flatter myself you do know 
me better.—The fact is that Mr. Chambers, like 
many worthy men who wish to play Jacks o’ two 
sides has overshot his mark, and now appears in 
his true colours. 

When he was here, I certainly did attack him 
about the opinions of me & my work that he ex 
pressed to you, and I said that I felt hurt at his 
remarks, considering that I had neither said or done 
aught against his interest in any shape whatever— 
This was all I said, as young Peter Cunningham 
can witness: (he being of the party), Mr. Cham- 
bers then most solemnly denied that he had ever 
said one word to you regarding my book.—and I 
own that under these circumstances, I did feel 
rather hurt that you should have said so without 
a cause—but I now see that 1 was an ass to suspect 
you of underhand dealing—and that Mister Robin 
Chambers has conducted himself very like & 
shuffling lying vagabond ! Were I at his lug, i 
would hear it on his deafest side. You would smile 
were I to tell you [tear in paper] .. and repeated 
protestations of innocence. 

I cannot suffer your letter to remain an hour— 
no! not a half hour, without a reply. I am 
shocked and grieved to think that you should deem 
me either a talebearer or mischief maker for 4 
single instant longer than I can undeceive you. 


1A series of lay sermons on good principles and 
good breeding. 1834. 
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am too proud of your friendship to risk it so easily 
and foolishly—and now that matters have shown 
themselves in their true colours, and Mr. Chambers 
has proved himself to be—what I always thought 
him—a dunghill grub—1 implore you to think no 
more about it, and once more to continue a cor- 
respondence which I regret should have bfeen] 
interrupted so 

I am sure I wish most heartily, a dozen times a 
day, that I had never attempted to write one word 
regarding Sir Walter Scott. The taking of his life 
has nearly — mine—but it is all over now 
—and I am glad of it. Mr. Chambers’s Janus: like 
conduct has been the finale-——The ass has had his 
kick. I cannot tell you, my dear Mr. Hogg, how 
much I am delighted that you have enclosed his 
letter—although I pledge myself solemnly not to stir 
one inch in the matter. He may stink on [tear in 
paper] . . . for me—but one does so like to see a 
rogue unmasked. 

le are getting on very well here—and you may 
chance to see one or other of us this autumn. We 
can then renew our old compacts over a cheerer, 
and rivet our connection closer. 

A thousand regards to dear Mrs Hogg and the 
young son & daughters of the mountain! I long 
to see them once mforle under a roof which I am 
vain enough, (almost) to consider as a_ Fathers. 
Fi in haste, but in great sincerity My dear 
sir 


Yours most attachedly 
J.: MCrone 
I am ashamed about muppsting Mrs Hogg so 
long regarding Sir Walter’s hair—but I have it not 
by me just now, and cannot detain this letter. She 
l have it in the very next frank I get—poor 
Lamont you would hear is dead = We have heard 
nothing of Bloodgood? since his first packet. 
For Heaven’s sake answer this letter. I shall 
think you are indeed offe[nded if] you do not, by 
return of post. 


From the next letter I omit the story of 
Cochrane’s domestic break-up because of his 
partner McCrone’s making love to his wife. 


Allan Cunningham to Hogg 


Belgrave Place London 15 Novr. 1834. 

James, 

ealth and happiness to the family of Altrive: 
your letter was a welcome one: that you and yours 
were well I was prepared to hear, for you are 
neither lost nor forgotten on the Braes of Yarrow. 
We are all well also; only I am complaining now 
and then: toil with the hands by day and the head 
by night is growing too much for me: 
and moreover I am beginning to feel the effects 


of the slavery of my youth. Your friend 
Pate about whom kindly enquired 
resolved to abide by literature: he 


is very well informed in many matters and just now 
's making a collection of English and Scottish 
Songs in two volumes in the latter of which the 
lyrics of him of Ettrick are not forgotten. My two 
young lieutenants of engineers are well and thriv- 
ing—one is at Delhi the other at Moorshedabad : 

th have places over and above their commissions, 


2S. De Witt Bloodgood, the American editor of 
Hogg’s ‘ Familiar Anecdotes of Sir Walter Scott.’ 


and aS a symptom of success I may mention that 
the oldest lately sent his mother 150 L promising 
at the same time of his own free will to send her 
200 L a year while he continues as prosperous as at 
present. My youngest son Frank is to follow the 
fortunes of his brothers: I have got the promise 
of a cadetship for him. My daughter—an only 
one—is growing fast—she is learning Scottish music 
and song and can do a little at “* When the Kye 
comes hame”’... 

I have seen one or two of the numbers of Fullar- 
tons Burns to which you allude: though I did not 
concur with you in some of your notes I am quite 
of opinion that the edition has been spoilt by ad- 
mitting other editors—the unity of the performance 
is broken in upon: moreover any one would delight 
in reading. the strictures of the Ettrick Shepherd 
whether right or wrong: but who in the wide world 
would choose to read the remarks of Peter Buchan. 
O Bard of Kilmeny and twenty ballads as good 
what induced you to allow your living body to be 
buckled to such a dead carcase? f all Gods 
creatures Peter is the oddest: you ought to get his 
work on the souls of horses. cut it into lengths and 
publish it as notes to Burns’s songs: it would be 
as much to the purpose as some he has put. Peter 
poor fellow seems wroth with me, and Motherwell 
is not quite goodnatured—but never mind. 

You t that some of the songs in my edition 
are not by Burns — and O thou suspicious mortal 
thou pointest at me as the perpetrator thereof. Take 
care my dear brother what you say—much more 
what you do: I shall certainly come pounce upon 
you with the proof that all I have inserted in my 
edition were communicated by Burns in his own 
handwriting to the museum. | work has 
bleen e]minently successful: of the Life 6000 
copies are all sold [less a] few dozens. 

ou seem not my dear friend to have heard of 
the death of my brother Thomas. His second 
daughter was happily and richly married: his salary 
raised and his station improved but one short week 
before he was attacked in full health and destroyed 
by cholera. His eldest boy is put into his place 
with a salary of 100 a year: his other son is now 
educating for a similar place and though his widow 
and children are not left in affluence they will have 
a brat and a bit. I intend to write a short account 
of his life and character and publish a selection of 
his works in one volume in the spring for the 
benefit of the family. You will oblige me by 
favouring me with your opinion of his genius and 
giving me any other help which you can. Four 
brothers of us walked once a month up hillside 
on Saturday night to my fathers house. I alone 
live to tell it and must soon follow. 

My wife unites with me in love to Mrs. Hogg 
and yourself and the rest of the household. Now 
since the ice is broken once more between us m 
dear Friend write me a long letter once a mont 
or six weeks or so and it shall be duly—nay thank- 
fully answered. You know we are of the unlearned 
school: men who are beholden to the free grace and 
bounty of nature alone and as such and true 
brethren in verse let us lesson or remove the distance 
between us by correspondence. Let it be laid as a 
certainty between us that we love and esteem one 
another and that we are as bosom bones whom 
nothing but death shall dissever. Mrs. Hogg will 
quicken your resolution I hope in this desirable 
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matter. I remain my dear James yours ever and 
ever 
Allan Cunningham 


Cunningham’s practical kindness appears 
from the next letter. 


James Cochrane to Hogg 

11 Waterloo Place London 26th Decr 1834 
dear Sir 

received your welcome packet containing Mary 
Montgomery which just arrived in time to enable 
me to increase the page of ‘‘ The Wars of Mont- 
rose.” There will now be enough to form 3 vols. 
And to shew you how pleased I am I enclose you 
a right good promissory note payable at Bell & 
Bradfutes 3 months after date for L 50. This I 
—_ will answer your purpose The Selkirk bank 
will discount it for you in a moment.—The old 
reversion you speak of has not yet been paid, but 
cannot now be long delayed. moment | re- 
ceive it, it shall be forwarded through your friend 
Christie. I have had three sheets printed of “The 
Wars of Montrose” carefully revised by our 
worthy friend Allan Cunningham, who, in answer 
to my request writes me as follows:—‘‘ Send the 
sheets to me: in giving his Tales a kindly touch 
I feel I am but doing for him what he would will- 
ingly do for me were we in each Gther’s places. 
I am in love with his Jane Gordon already: the 
sketch is a happy one.”—I am sure vou will be 
gratified with n’s kindness.—Lockhart was out 
of the question—poor Pringle is gone the way of 
all the earth, & Allan was the only one I could 
apply to. Now that you are again the lion of 

ckwood, you must get the series of tales 
announced in the Noctes forthwith, & while you 
are about it you might just say a kind word on 
our edition of Burns—now completed in 8 vols. 
I shall order a set to be sent you from Edinr. The 
edition of 600 copies has cost me about L 5000— 
& only wants a helping hand in the Noctes to 
make it a valuable property to me. I was never 
afraid of Fullartons edition. | He could never ex- 
pect to cope with yn 4 Cochrane, who put forth 
all his mettle & and with the aid of Allan has pro- 
duced an edition of our favourite bard, such as 
never can be equalled. I am also publishing the 
first History of the British Colonies ever attempted, 
to be cmpes in five large octavo vols at a 
guinea each. Three vols. have already appeared 
containing the whole of our vast possessions in 
Asia, the West Indies, & North America. These 
vols. have been ——s sent to Profr. Wilson 
but no notice whatever has been taken of them. 
If you would but say a kind word for me in the 
Noctes, it would be the making of me. 

The Sunday Times shall be duly forwarded to 
Altrive, commencing with the new year, & I have 
given Mary Ann strict injunctions to send it off 
regularly, directing the papers with her own hand. 
She is a good & amiable girl & her father’s heart 
is bound up in her’s. The other night she caused 
the tears to come into my eyes, by her simplicity. 
“Oh! Papa, you have not had a glass of whisky- 
toddy to night & I can’t go to sleep unless I have 
a taste of it.” Why not? said I, in amazement. 
“Why, because Mr. Hogg could not do so.” I 
took her in my arms—rang the bell for the hot 
water—& we never fail drinking your health in a 


bumper since that time. With kind regards to 
Mrs Hogg & family & you 
returns of this joyous season I am My r 
Yours faithfully 
James Cochrane 

Wars of Montrose a series of Tales— 
by the Ettrick Shepherd—will appear early in 
February. 

The next communication gives a glimpse of 
the United States. 


Aan Lano Strovt. 


OLD THORN TREES. 
(See clxxxi. 282, 320.) 


R. Vaughan Cornish in his interestin 
book ‘ Historic Thorn Trees in the British 
Isles’ mentions only one thorn tree in 
Northumberland, connected with John Wes 
ley, and none in Durham. The following 
notes may fill up this gap a little. 

In the extreme north of Northumberland 
in medieval times Norhamshire and _Island- 
shire formed a detached portion of the county 
of Durham. At Cheswick in the chapelry vi 
Ancroft in Islandshire there is a house called 
Ladythorne, of which James Raine, in his 
‘North Durham’ (1852) gives the following 
account : 


The name of Ladythorne . . . is comparatively 
modern. It seems to have been given to Mr. 
Wilkie’s portion of Cheswick after its purchase by 
his ancestor in 1712. The name was imparted by a 
clump of blackthorns, occupying about a quarter 
of an acre of ground in the middle of a large pas- 
ture... In 1817 the few thorns left in the group 
were dying of extreme old age. The fence whic 
hemmed them in and protected them from the 
cattle had long been broken down, and conse 

uently no seedlings could grow up and supply 
‘the place of those which were dead. . . My reason 
for attributing a remote antiquity to the thorns 
or their predecessors on the spot [is that] Our 
Lady was the Deus et Tutamen of Cheswick. She 
had there her chapel and her well, and the thorns 
may originally have been intended to bear 
part in some superstitious observances connected 
with her name.. In the memory of old persons 
now or lately alive, it was the custom for passers 
by to suspend upon their branches fragments of 
cloth and rags... Mr. Wilkie in_ 1827 replanted 
the plot and surrounded it with a fence. (P. 232) 

The Chapel . . . stood upon a gentle rise still 
called the Chapel Hill at the east end of the vi 
lage. Our Lady’s Well hard by was lately drained. 
The font was removed to Haggerston. According 
to tradition, when the font was on its road {0 
Haggerston, all the horses and all the oxen in bs 
village could not draw it further than the La + 
thorns. A second attempt, under what charm 
know not, was successful. (P. 234 and n.) 


On the same page Raine records the opening 
of a tumulus on Cheswick links, between t 
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sand hills and the cultivated land. It con- 
tained a grave com d of large flat stones 
set on edge, and within it was the skeleton 
of a man, with the knees drawn up in the 
well-known birth position ; with the bones was 
a bronze spear head. 

At Guyzance on the Coquet in the chapelry 
of Brainshaugh, there was in the thirteenth 
century a tiny nunnery. In the early boun- 
daries of the nunnery’s lands ‘‘ Hawthorneley 
and the other Hawthorneley and Merethorn’’ 
are mentioned. Merethorn is no doubt the 
boundary thorn, mere=boundary, in the 
north. (‘A History of Northumberland,’ 
published by the Northumberland County 
History Committee, Vol. v, p. 480). These 
thorns were boundary marks, not sacred trees, 
but long after the chapel had fallen into ruins 
its place was taken, so to speak, by a thorn 
tree : 

The late Mr. Tate [died 1832] remembered ser- 
vice being performed frequently under the shade 
of a large thorn tree outside the ruin. When the 
old hall at Gloster Hill was burnt down, on Sun- 
day morning, 7th January. 1759, his parents were 
at the service, and had to be sent for on account 
of the fire. I cannot learn from whence came the 
officiating minister, or how he was recompensed 
for his toil. Mr. Trobe on one occasion about 
fifty years ago [written in 1859] attended within 
the ruin “a preaching” by the Rev, Mr. Bever- 
stock, who had married the widow of Cook of 
Brainshaugh ; but this was probably nothing more 
than the casual volunteer of a clergyman resident 
in the neighbourhood. [Archaeologia Aeliana, 
2nd or new series, vol. iv, p. 4 (1859.)] 


This concludes Northumberland. Coming 
now to Durham: in the city of Durham the 
reg church of St. Mary le Bow is in the 
North Bailey, lying to the north-east of the 
cathedral; it is so called because the steeple 
of the medieval church was built on an arch 
across the street, but the church was com- 
pletely rebuilt in 1685, and the Bow has dis- 
appeared. In 1562 a testator whose name is 
illegible desired to be buried 


“juxta spinam albam in cemeterio Eccles. B. 
Marie in Ballivo boreali.” Joseph Horsley, 19 
Sept. 1576, desired to be buried ‘in the churche- 
yarde of the parish of the North Baylye, nighe the 
thorn-tree, as near to George Smith’s grave as 
may be.” William —— of the parish of 
North Baylye, desired to be laid “in the church 
earthe under the thorn-tree ” 1577; and lastly, in 
1633, the epitaph of Barnabas Hutchinson, of 
street, a Proctor, who reached the age of 
records that 
Under this thorn tree 
Lies honest Barnabie. : 
(Surtees, Hist. of Durham, iv, 39 n.) 


The next thorn tree I have seen for myself, 
and so far as I know it is still in existence. 


In the garden of the rectory at Houghton-le- 
Spring there is a group of three or four old 
thorns; the largest is fastened to a prop by 
a chain, and is called Bernard Gilpin’s thorn. 
It was visited by the Society of Antiquaries 
of Newcastle upon Tyne in 1931. (Proceed- 
ings of the Society, 4th ser., v, p. 54.) A few 
years later there was a great gale in the dis- 
trict, and I heard that the people of Hough- 
ton-le-Spring were very anxious about the old 
tree, which they regarded as their luck, but it 
weathered the storm. Bernard Gilpin, the 
celebrated rector of the parish at the time of 
the Reformation, rebuilt ‘the rectory at his 
own expense, and it is possible that he may 
have planted the thorn trees, but his name 
seems to have become connected with the tree 
only in the nineteenth century. The recto 
was rebuilt after the civil war in 1664, mee y 
think it may be taken as certain that the 
trees were planted not later than that date, 
if not before. (Surtees, op. cit. II, 157). 
On the coast of Durham is the township of 
Hawthorn in Easington parish. Bishop 
Ranulf Flambard (bishop of Durham, 1099- 
1128) gave ‘‘ Hagathorne’’ to William fitz 
Ranulf and towards the end of the twelfth 
century Simon of Hawthorn made a grant 
of land in the vill to the Prior of Durham, 
this grant being confirmed by the grandson 
of William fitz Ranulf. Among the pieces 
of land given were “‘ viii acras juxta spinam 
albam versus occidentem.’’ This shows that 
the name of the village was taken from some 
one particular tree. (Feodarium Prioratus 
Dunelmensis, Surtees Sov. Vol. 58, p. 122 n; 
Surtees, op. cit. I, p. 15.) 
M. Hors Dopps. 


EMENDATIONS IN JOHNSON’S 
LETTERS. 


(See ante p. 174). 


I ADD a note, in usum editorum, on John- 

son’s handwriting. Descriptions of 
handwriting are much less satisfactory than 
examples; but in these days such illustration 
is not practicable ; my statements can readily 
be elucidated by reference to the catalogue of. 
the R. B. Adam collection, which abounds in 
facsimiles; there are a few in Hill’s editions. 

Johnson’s very vigorous hand, though 
always unmistakably his, proves upon exam- 
ination very far from uniform. It varies in 
size and distinctness with the mood or the 
occasion; but it has also an inherent varia- 
bility, different forms of some letters being 
used without system. His writing is puzzling 
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till it is familiar, and his careless writing 
may puzzle even those who know it well. Not 
a few readings are actually in dispute. 

The descriptions which follow have no claim 
to expertise. 


Lower Case: Vowels. 


a is often left half open at the top, and as 
the pen is seldom lifted the gap tends to 
widen, with resemblance to u and n. Further 
degeneration is rare. 

e is made in two distinct ways: (1) the 
modern e, looped above and open on the right ; 
(2) open at top-left and closed on right. The 
forms are used indifferently in the same con- 
texts. The rarer form has been often misread ; 
for instance, it makes fe almost identical 
with p, so that sent = put. 

i calls for no comment. The dot is often a 
somewhat long horizontal stroke, and is some- 
times tied to the letter. 

o is commonly made in the ordinary way, 
counter-clockwise from the top (and often left 
open); but it is also made counter-clockwise 
from the bottom, when the preceding letter 
ends on the line, so as to be hardly dis- 
tinguishable from e. 

u has often a weak second half, and is like 
or a. 

Lower Case: Consonants, 


b. The loop on right is often rudimentary, 
and 6 is often very like J, though / is usually 
higher. 

e is often no more than a “ minim.” 

d is usually a good ascender and gives little 
trouble. 

f is variously formed. The top is some- 
times a hook on the right, sometimes an elab- 
orate flourish. At the foot of the stroke the 
pen sometimes turns left to form a hook, some- 
times returns on the stroke, sometimes 
branches to the right. 
zontal stroke through the middle. 

g is remarkable for the sweep of its tail, 
often resembling q or y. See n for a degenera- 
ting ng. 

h, even if not tied to a preceding letter, 
usually has a hook or loop on the left, in this 
resembling tf. , 

j is featureless, but being dotted is usually 
clear. 

k is usually bold. 

l is curved, often with a wide loop. It is 
not easily misread, but is sometimes very like 
b. Ul is sometimes very near le, ; 

m usually has its three minims distinct, 
but they are often irregularly placed, with 
the usual minim ambiguities. 

n. The first half is apt to be larger than 


There may be no hori-. 


the second, which may produce similarity to 
h. Confusion with u is of course easy. Final 
-ion and -ng are much slurred. 

p ascends and descends vigorously ; but the 
part on the right of the main stroke is often 
indeterminate, so that p may resemble fs, or /, 
ete. 
q has a long tail and gives little trouble. 

r sometimes degenerates into a minim. 
s is always long except when final and in 
-{s. In isolation f is fully formed, with a 
right hook at top and a larger left hook at 
bottom. In ligature the upper hook often 
disappears, and in returning from the bottom 
the pen may either cross the main stroke or, 
with no left loop, may pass up, or right of, 
the main stroke. As a rule , is noticeably 
long, but in careless writing it sometimes 
degenerates. f and f are not always distin- 
uishable. s is often very small and lightly 
rawn, 

t is noticeably short. When initial, or not 
tied in front, it usually has a marked hook 
on the left, and is very like the first element of 
initial m, n, and w. It is never properly 
‘‘crossed,’’ though if final it ends in a he 
zontal stroke which might pass for a cross; in 
ligature it is usually a mere vertical stroke 
with indeterminate connexions. 

v is sometimes distinguished by a  well- 
defined lower point, but is often not clearly 
formed, 

w, when not ligatured in front, has usually 
a marked initial hook (see above, t). The 
second half of the letter is often smaller and 
weaker than the first, and this produces a 
result resembling other combinations; the 
similarity of w and re is especially remark 
able. 

x is distinctive. 

y has a good tail but is otherwise scamped; 
ry and the like are very similar to ng. 

z gives no trouble. 

The capitals are seldom ambiguous. 


R. W. CHapmay. 


NOTES ON THE ‘OXFORD ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY.’ 
Theatrical words—continued. 
1. Before the Curtain. 


A. The Management. 
(ii) Types of Entertainment. 


Actinc Pray. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘Memoirs 
of Macklin,’ Anon (Cooke), p. 
(Asperne, 1804) : 

‘Amongst the Stock list of acting plays 
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before his time.’ 

1825. ‘The Life of an Actor,’ by Pierce 
Egan, p. 191 (Pickering and Chatto, 
1892, based on 1825 edition) : 

“The ‘School of Adversity’ . . . is one of 
the best acting plays in the whole cata- 
logue of the drama.’’ 


1854. ‘ ie wa of an Actress,’ by 
As owatt, p. 213 (Boston, 
1854) : 


“* Fashion ’ is, strictly speaking, an ‘ act- 

ing play ’.”’ 
1779-(1806). 

ArrerPIece (1) ‘ Memoirs of Thomas Hol- 
croft,’ Vol. iii, p. 250 (Longman, 1816), 
uoting letter dated 30 Oct., 1779: 

e have a new afterpiece of Mr. Sheri- 
dan’s coming out this evening, ‘ The 
Critic,’ from which we expect great 
things.”’ 

1794. ‘Reminiscences of Thomas Dibdin,’ 
Vol. i, p. 191 (Colburn, 1827), quoting 
letter dated 5 Aug., 1794: 

“ Were it carefully revised, and compressed 
into two acts, it might make a pleasant 
after-piece. 

1802. ‘ Memoirs of G. F. Cooke,’ by Wil- 
liam Dunlap, Vol. i, p. 219 (Colburn, 
1813), quoting diary of 29 Sept., 1802: 

“To the theatre, and saw nearly four acts 
of ‘The Beaux Stratagem,’ and the 
musical after-piece of ‘The Escapes’.”’ 

1830-(1862). 

Amateur Pray (3) ‘ Retrospections of the 
Stage,’ by John Bernard, Vol. i, p. 78 
(Colburn and Bentley, 1830) : 

“A party of ladies and gentlemen, who 
were going to get up an amateur play at 
Poole.”’ 

1845. ‘Diaries of W. C. Macready,’ by 
William Toynbee, Vol. ii, p.- 310 (Chap- 
man and Hall, 1912), quoting diary of 15 
Nov., 1845: 

“Dined early and went to the amateur 
play at the St. James’s theatre.’’ 

1780-(1787). 

Battab-F arce. 
by Thomas Davies, Vol. 
(Davies, 1780) : 

‘All the sprightly action requisite to a 
number of parts in ballad farce.” 

1794. 

Bexerit Birt. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘Memoirs 
of Charles Mathews,’ by Mrs. Mathews, 
Vol. i, p. 127 (Bentley, 1838), quoting 
letter dated 28 Dec., 1794: 

“Such a favourite was it, that it was in- 
serted in two or three benefit bills.’’ 

1844. ‘Thirty Years Passed Among the 


“ 


‘Life of David Garrick,’ 
ii, p. 188 


Players,’ by Joe Cowell, p. 23 (New 
York, 1844) : 

‘* For so he used to designate himself in his 
benefit-bills.”’ 

| These are slightly different senses, the first 
example referring to the entertainmnt, 
and the second to the actual play-bill. ] 

1885. 

CostuME Ptay (5). Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘On 
the Stage—and Off,’ by Jerome K. 
Jerome, p. 86. (Leadenhall Publishing 
Co. No date [1885]): 

‘““A costume play, under these circum- 
stances, rivalled a fancy dress ball in 
variety.’’ 

[‘O.E.D.’ has Costume-Prece, 1887. 

1859. 

Domestic Drama. Not in ‘0O.E.D.' 
‘Thirty-Five Years of a Dramatic 
Author’s Life,’ by Edward Fitzball, Vol. 
ii, p. 145 (Newby, 1859) : 

“Miss Vincent . . . that popular ‘ heroine 
of the domestic drama,’ as she was justly 
called.’’ 

1827-(1835). 

Farcerta. ‘ Reminiscences of Thomas Dib- 
din,’ Vol. ii, p. 236 (Colburn, 1827) : 

““As my dear friend Mattocks for- 
merly called my Frogmore farcette.’’ 

1824. 

Horse Spectacte. Not in ‘0O.E.D.’ 
‘Memoirs of J. Decastro,’ Ed. R. Hum- 
phreys, p. 101 (Sherwood Jones, 1824) : 

‘“*A horse spectacle was first produced on 
the Covent Garden stage.”’ 

1842. 

ILLEGITIMATE Drama. Not in 
The Times of 28 Jan. 1842: 

‘““ A magnificent Barbary lion, trained for 
performing in the illegitimate drama, 105 
guineas.” 

[‘O.E.D.’ has Lecrtrmate Drama, 1821.] 

1846. 

Inctpentat Not in ‘O.E.D.' 
‘Quizziology of the British Drama,’ by 
G. A. a’Beckett, p. 20 (Punch, 1846): 

‘* Which makes a line in the play-bill and 
admits of an incidental ballet.”’ 

1860. 
Lever Ripeav. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘The 

Players,’ Vol. i, No. 13, p. 107 (1860) : 

‘* As a lever de rideau it was, favourably 


‘O.E.D.’ 


received.” 
1860. 
Lyric Drama (A. 1). No date given in 
‘O.E.D.’ ‘The Players,’ Vol. i, No. 11, 
p. 86 (1860) : 


“The very spirited manner in which the 
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Lyric Drama was supported by Mr. Wil- 
liam Cooke.”’ 
1802-(1809). 

Metoprama (1). ‘Life and Times cf 
Frederick Reynolds,’ Vol. ii, p. 
(Colburn, 2nd edn., 1827), quoting letter 
dated 7 Aug. 1802: 

‘“At Le Port St. Martin, an entirely new. 
species of entertainment is performed; 
called melodrama, mixing, as the name 
implies (méler drame) the drama and 
ballét of action.” 

1819-(1824). 

MonopotyLocurt. ‘Memoirs of Charles 
Mathewé,’ by Mrs. Mathews, Vol. iii, p. 
54 (Bentley, 1839), quoting playbill of 8 
Mar. 1819: 

“Part Fourth—A Mono-poly-logue Descrip- 
tive of La Diligence.” 

1825-(1838). 

OpeNtING (vbl. sb.) (4. c). ‘The Life of an 
Actor,’ by Pierce Egan, p. 249 (Pickering 
and Chatto, 1892, reprint of 1825 edi- 
tion) : 

‘To get up splendid spectacles; write 
openings for pantomimes.”’ 


OPENING PIECE. Not in ‘0.E.D.’ 
‘ Dramatic Notes,’ by Charles E. Pascoe, 
Pp. 60 (Bogue, 1879) : 

“Tt served as the opening piece for the 
remainder of the season.” 

1872-(1878). 

Opera-Bourre. ‘Life of E. L. Blanchard,’ 
by Clement Scott and Cecil Howard, Vol. 
ii, p. 410 (Hutchinson, 1891), quoting 
diary of 30 Mar. 1872: ‘ 

“* He goes to Holborn | Theatre], reo 
with opera-bouffe — a failure, an 
to Queen’s.”’ 

1852. 

Panto (abbreviation of Pantomime). Not 
in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘Life of E. L. Blanchard,’ 
by Clement Scott and Cecil Howard, Vol. 
i, p. 98 (Hutchinson, 1891), quoting 
diary of 15 Sept. 1852: 

** At home till 5 p.m. fixing on titles for 
antos. Go to ; see 
uchanan as Macbeth. Arrange for panto 

with Smith for Drury.”’ 


1794 
Not in ‘O.E.D.’ 


ning 
I go 


Private Pray (4. c). 
‘Memoirs of Charles Mathews,’ by Mrs. 
Mathews, Vol. i, p. 100 (Bentley, 1838), 

uoting letter dated 3 Aug. 1794: 

Bs to which I am indebted for a few 
articles; among which are the dresses for 
the private play.”’ 

1811-(1831). 


Private TueaTricats (4. c). ‘ Memoirs of 


Charles Mathews,’ by Mrs. Mathews, 


Vol. ii, p. 281 (Bentley, 1838), uoting 
— of entertainment on Jan, 
“Private Theatricals at the Grange 
House.”’ 
1825. ‘The Life of an Actor,’ by Pierce 


Egan, p. 138 (Pickering and Chatto, 
1892, reprint of 1825 edition) : 

“Had portrayed several characters at pri- 
vate theatricals with considerable cheek 
and judgment.” 

1827. ‘Life and Times of Frederick Rey- 
nolds,’ Vol. ii, p. 1 (Colburn, 2nd edn., 
1827) : 

“On my return from Switzerland, I found 
the whole town infected with another 
mania—Private Theatricals.’’ 

1864. 

Sensation Pray. Not in ‘O.E.D’ 

‘Glimpses of Real Life, as seen in the 
Theatrical World, and in Bohemia,’ by 
Peter Paterson [J. G. Bertram], p. 2 
(Edinburgh, Nimmo, 1864): 

‘* They send out one or two parties of actors 
with a sensation play.”’ 

1827. 

Stock Farce. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘ Reminis 

cences of Thomas Dibdin,’ Vol. ii, p. 44 
(Colburn, 1827) : 

““And has become a stock farce at Drury 
Lane.”’ 

1827. 

Stock Opera. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘ Reminis 
cences of Thomas Dibdin,’ Vol. i, p. 316 
(Colburn, 1827) : 

*“ And has remained a great favourite, and 
generally a very productive stock opera.” 

St. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


A FAMOUS QUOTATION: ‘SUAVE 

MARI MAGNO...” (Lucr. 2, 
1). Bain, ‘Engl. Comp.,’ 8, gives an excel 
lent prose version of this splendid passage, 
and, while recognizing the apt comparisons, 
remarks truly, ‘‘ But it jars on our sympa 
thies to represent the misery of others as our 
delight ; and the clause of explanation, 9 
awkward in a poem, does not redeem the dis 
cord.’ Bacon’s ingenious paraphrase, 
* Adv. of Learning,’ i 8, 5, omits this jarring 
note: ‘It is a view of delight to stand or 


‘walk upon the shore side, and to see a ship 


tossed with tempest upon the sea ; or to be im 
a fortified tower, and to see two battles jom 
upon a plain. But it is a pleasure incompar 
able, for the mind of man to be settled, 
landed, and fortified in the certainty of truth; 
and from thence to descry and behold the 
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errors, perturbations, labours, and wander- 
ings up and down of other men.”’ Yet there- 
by he leaves the last clause without its op- 
posite number in the simile. Montaigne (5, 
chap. 1) ignores the clause of explanation alto- 
gether: ‘In the midst of compassion we in- 
wardly feel a kind of bitter-sweet pricking of 
malicious delight to see others suffer; and 
children feel it also, Suave mari...” 
(Florio). 

Has it not been seriously maintained that 
one of the joys of Heaven will be to contem- 
plate the torments of Hell? 

Gladstone, when put on at this passage in 

his Viva Voce at Oxford, began with the 
typical paraphrase, ‘‘ It is a source of melan- 
satisfaction.”’ 
On the repetition magno... magnum it 
is worth notice that Cowper, Dec. 5, 1791, 
quotes the second line “ E terra ingentem 
...’’ from memory, no doubt, and instinc- 
tively avoids the repeated adjective which 
Lucretius did not object to. R. C. Trevelyan 
also avoids the second magnum in his trans- 
lation of 1937. 

An earlier parallel is the fragment of 
Sophocles quoted by Cicero (‘ad Att.,’ 2, 
7, 4): “Ah me! what gee joy could you 
have than this—to reach land, and under a 
sound roof to hear the frequent rain-drop 
with a drowsy mind?’’ Later, this was 
imitated by Tibullus (1, 1, 45), ‘“‘ Quam iuvat 
immites ventos audire cubantem?.. . Aut 
gelidas hibernus aquas cum fuderit Auster, 
Securum somnos imbre iuvante sequi ?”’ 

Sandys in a note to his translation of Ovid 
renders the lines applying the similes, and on 
the two things said to be needful—a body free 
from pain and a mind free from fear— 
remarks, ‘‘ This is a thinne diet to be pre- 
scribed by an Epicure,’’ and goes on to render 
Martial’s ‘‘ Vitam quae faciunt beatiorem”’ 
as a counter-blast. Dryden’s version, in his 
second Miscellany, is not one of his happiest 
efforts. 

It should be remembered that the Epi- 
cureans, like the Stoics, commended imper- 
turbability, and both sects, being  self- 
regarding, lacked the feeling for others we 
_ expect to-day in adults, though not in 
children. Even this, while human nature 
temains what it is, may be in abeyance, when 
any spectacular disaster is to be seen. Thus 
modern essayists have confessed their eager- 
ness to view a great fire, without thinking of 
the damage to life and property it may cause. 
Today people boast of the bombs they have 
seen or heard falling. G. G. L. 


LTHAM, COOK AND BARRETT FAMI- 


Readers’ Queries. 


LIES.—In the churchyard of Thurlbear, 
near Taunton, are a number of gravestones 
bearing inscriptions to members of the 
Altham family. Owing to weathering, the 
inscriptions are not easy to decipher, but one 
of them bears the name of Charlotte, wife of 
Octavius Moulton Barrett, who died in 1861, 
and another is to Edward Moulton Barrett 
or a son of Major William Surtees 
Altham), who died in 1860 at Stoke Court. 
Presumably the above-mentioned Octavius 
was the brother of Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing, while the son of Major Altham bore the 
full name of Mrs. Browning’s father. 

In the same portion of the churchyard are 
several graves of about the same date as the 
above to members of the Cook family. These 
may also be connections of the Barretts as 
Mrs. Browning’s sister, Henrietta, married 
Captain Surtees Cook. I should be much 
obliged for any information, or book refer- 
ences, which would help in elucidating the 
connections between the Altham, Cook and 
Barrett families. 

W. Marston AcREs. 

Wedmore, Somerset. 


AMMER PONDS: WEALDEN IRON.— 
In the Weald of Surrey and Sussex many 
localities recall by their names the long-for- 
gotten iron-smelting age of the south, such as 
Huggett’s Furnace, a farm near Uckfield; 
Ashburnham Furnace, near Bexhill; Abin- 
ger Hammer (site of a hammer pond on the 
Tillingbourne between Guildford and Dork- 
ing), and many others. Relics of articles 
fashioned of Sussex iron in the shape of fire- 
backs, tombstones, etc., are not uncommon. 
It has been stated that the centre of the iron 
smelting trade of the Weald from Roman 
times down to the last century was Buxted, 
and here in 1543 one Ralph Hogge and 
John Johnson made the first cast cannon. 
This is still recorded on a cast plate attached 
to a house in the parish, in the form of a 
rhymed couplet dated 1581. The iron ore was 
smelted by charcoal obtained from the former 
Forest of Andredswald. May I ask whether 
any history has ever been compiled dealing 
exclusively with the Wealden iron industry ; 
firms’ bills and accounts, the exact location 
of furnace woods, forges, hammer ponds, etc., 
and biographical and genealogical accounts of 
the Sussex iron-masters? Iron railings that 
originally fronted St. Paul’s were of Sussex 
iron. an important foundry 
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was at Lamberhurst. Old Sussex firebacks, of 
—— workmanship, are greatly prized by 
collectors. 

QUERIST. 


NN-NAMES: ‘‘THE OLD HOUSE AT 
HOME”; “THE HOLE IN THE 
WALL.’’—For many years I was puzzled by 
the name of an old village inn at Broadwater, 
near Worthing, ‘“‘ The Old House at Home.”’ 
The other day I encountered a printed refer- 
ence to another of the same name at Shirley, 
a suburb of Southampton, and wonder 
whether such is peculiar to Sussex and Hants, 
and how it originated. A former licensed 
house in the parish of Lillingstone Lovell, 
near Buckingham (now a cottage), bore the 
name—“‘ Hole-in-the-Wall.’”’ I am told its 
license expired about 60 years ago. On _ the 
banks of the Wye, in Herefordshire, north of 
Brampton Abbotts a hamlet goes by the same 
name (vide Ordnance Surv. Map, 1 inch, 
Sheet 92). ‘‘ Sir Nathaniel Hobart’s fine new 
house in Chancery Lane’’ was ‘‘ near the 
‘Three Cranes,’ next door to the hole in the 
wall.”” (Arthur Bryant, ‘The England of 
Charles the Second,’ Longmans Green, 1934, 
p. 20). I assume that the term hole in the 
wall possibly denoted an external service 
hatch for sale of liquor, similar to that 
within memory seen at the Ferry Boat Inn, 
Forest Road, Walthamstow. Is this so? 


TURISTO. 


UTINIES IN 1797.—In the description 
of the Mutiny at the Nore which is given 
on p. 64 of ‘Nelson and his Times,’ by Lord 
Charles Beresford and H. W. Wilson, 1898, 
the following passage occurs: ‘‘ The position 
of Great Britain was now indeed desperate. . . 
A mutiny amongst the artillery at Woolwich 
increased the general alarm.’’ Is there any 
record of such a mutiny at Woolwich at this 
period ? 
F. W. PFEIL, 
Major. 
(Jnl. of the Soc. for Army Hist. 
Research, xxi, 81, question 659.) 


BOSWELL's ‘LIFE OF JOHNSON ’ (see 
ante pp. 136, 147, 176).— 

(13) Blackmore, Robert. The father of Sir 
Richard, poet and physician, who died in 
1729. He is said by Wood (Athene Ozon- 
ienses, 1721, ii, 1130) to have been a gentle- 
man of Corsham, Wilts., and ‘‘ supposed ’’ by 
Johnson (‘Lives of the Poets’), whose 
authority was Cibber, ‘‘ to have been an 
attorney.”’ 

(14) Bodens, 


George, usually known as 


Colonel Bodens. He was one of Thrale’s early 
friends and evidently ‘‘a man about town.” 
He entered the Army (Coldstream Guards) in 
1739, rose to the rank of Captain, and retired 
in 1763. He was apparently alive in 177% 
when Mrs. Thrale rated him as being without 
religion, morality or scholarship. See Miss 
Balderston’s edition of ‘Thraliana.’ Mrs, 
Thrale does not in this voluminous work 
record his death, which probably occurred 
when she was in Italy (1784-87). 


L. F. Powe. 
be continued.) 


WN TRUSTS.—In an oblique reference 

to the town of Orford (Suffolk) which I 
consulted long ago I noticed that the local 
government authority there was quoted as 
‘Orford Town Trust.’’ I have a notion that 
a similar term was, and possibly still is, 
applied to the town of West Looe in Cornwall. 
May I ask what is the exact status of such a 
public body, and on what broad lines it is 
or was comparable with the municipal cor 
poration functioning under charter? 


QUERIST. 


POOTPATHS AND ALLEYWAYS: DI 
-VERSIFIED LOCAL TERMS.—The 
following words have been variously recorded 
in a general sense to denote certain footpaths, 
alleys and un-named thoroughfares in various 
parts of the country. 

Sussex: Twitten and Twittens. 
Quashes and Squashetts. 

Hertford: Twichell. 

Nottinghamshire: Jitties and Scutchel. 

Rutland: Courses. 

In Scottish burghs: Vennels. 

Yarmouth (Norfolk): Rows. 

Yorkshire (West Riding): Ginnel, Snic- 
ket. 

Lowestoft (Suffolk) and St. 

(Fife): Scores. 

Boddam (Aberdeenshire coast): Thruchles. 

Buckingham: Chewar. 

Godalming (Surrey): Shoots or Chutes. 

Selborne (Hants): Punfle. 

Exeter and other Devonshire towns: 
Drangways. 

Burnley (Lancashire): Ginnel. 

Twichel (with one 1) is claimed to be @ 
Nottingham word, first used in 1435, accord- 
ing to a quotation from the Nottingham 
records. 

‘““Wynds”’ occur in Shrewsbury and Edin- 
burgh, On a visit to Cromer some fifteen years 
ago I encountered another unusual name 
which I took to imply an alley in a general 
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gense, but fail to recall what it was—a well- 
frequented passage-way in the town some way 
back from the shore. 

Can the foregoing examples of speech and 
dialect be amplified, and is it possible to 
ascertain the Cromer instance ? 

QUERIST. 


E RIDDLE OF THE UNIVERSE.—In 

F, T. Palgrave’s preface to ‘ Poems,’ by 
Arthur Hugh Clough (1862), the phrase 
“riddle of the universe” is quoted within 
inverted commas as if from a_ well-known 
poem. To me it suggested nothing but the 
once popular work by Ernst Haeckel, pub- 
lished in German 1899, and translated 1901. 


M. 


‘ARLYLE AND THE CONSTELLA- 

TIONS.—Can any one tell me where—in 
Carlyle’s works—there appears a phrase ex- 
ressing the wish that someone had taught 
fim the constellations when he was a boy? 


Frepk. Youne. 
London, N.5. 


“DORSTAL”’: FOUR WENT WAYS.” 

—Is it possible to explain ‘‘ Forstal,’ 
a name often appended to a single outlying 
part of specific parishes in rural districts of 
Kent? It appears such place-nomenclature 
is, in some instances, borne solely by solitary 
dwellings, appended to the name of the vil- 
lage. One example I have in mind is a 
hamlet, the Forstal, between Egerton and 
Headcorn, There is, or was, a house or 
hamlet styled Lenham Forstal. The word 
seems prevalent in districts south of Maid- 


_ stone. The term Wents or Vents applied to 


cross-roads in Kent is very common, and I 
have often heard the expression ‘‘ The Four 
Went Ways.’’ I can remember about thirty 
years ago a signpost near Newington-next- 
Hythe pointing to Postling Wents, which 
meant the 3-way turn where the road ran 
from Westenhanger and Sandling Junction 
Station towards Postling village and Lym- 
inge, adjoined the one from Shorncliffe. May 
I suggest the same word might seem to be 
expressed in the form ‘‘Wantlow ”’ applied 
to rising ground on the north side of Gaw- 
cott which, according to Mr. H. Harman, 
“Sketches of the Bucks Countryside ’ (Bland- 
ford Press, 1934), takes its name from ‘‘ the 
ancient road which runs over it to the Buck- 
ingham-Tingewick Road,” and means “ the 
Road or Path-Hill.”’ Does the expression 


Wents, Vents, etc., occur elsewhere than in 
Kent? 


A. B. A. 


Replies. 


RECORDS OF THE TURNPIKE 
TRUSTS. 


(clxxxii. 38, 54, 82, 122, 150, 167.) 


A’ the zenith of the turnpike era, inner 
London abounded in great coaching inns, 
travel terminals that corresponded with the 
railway stations of the city, its immediate 
environs and the West End. Savages Inn on 
the north side of Ludgate Hill, first men- 
tioned in 1453, and bequeathed by John 
French to his mother, Joan French, event- 
ually became the property of the Cutlers’ 
Company under reversion from John Cray- 
thorne. The cognizance of the Cutlers’ Com- 
pany was an Elephant and Castle, such as 
was borne as a tavern sign in Newington on 
the Brighton Road, over the Surrey side. 
There is nothing to indicate that this sign, 
however, was ever set up at Ludgate Hill, for 
in 1584 it was called ‘‘ Ye Belle Savage,’ and 
in the time of Queen Anne the sign depicted 
was that of a savage man standing by a bell. 
Its final appellation, ‘‘ La Belle Sauvage,’’ 
like its antecedents, exhibited a glaring adjec- 
tival misnomer. The last “style’’’ would have 
been coeval with its use as a coaching inn, and 
finally, as is very well known, it was con- 
verted into the printing works of Messrs. 
Cassell & Sons. Like the famous George Inn 
at Southwark, La Belle Sauvage had a bal- 
cony running along the full length of the main 
building, the whole block being built around 
a spacious courtyard, reminiscent of the New 
Inn at Gloucester, which still survives as 2 
av example of the old galleried coaching 
ostelry. As recently as 1936 I lunched at 
the Old George in Borough High Street, the 
Southwark inn referred to, and have before 
me a postcard drawing of the two-storeyed 
balustered balconies above the lattice-paned 
range of ground-floor apartment windows and, 
entry to the yard (which had long since been 
delegated to a railway goods receiving depot). 
Of the old Holborn inns contemporary with 
the turnpike traffic it is likely that the famous 
Bell may still remembered, since it 
was only demolished in 1898. I have supped 
at The Angel in Islington prior to its site 
being used for a teashop. It would not sur- 
prise me to know that even that was largely a 
rebuilding, since I cannot recall any yard or 
arched entrance. 
The approach to St. Paul’s, the City’s 
ecclesiastical centre, invested the vicinity of 
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Ludgate Hill with a more than ordinary 
importance. The coaches from the North 
drew rein here as we realize when reading the 
Bronté account of Lucy Snowe’s first acquain- 
tance with London in ‘ Villette.’ 

The village inn was on occasion the place 
selected for the statutory meetings of the 
turnpike trustees, and there can be little 
doubt that such gatherings were not entirely 
dissociated with the time-honoured custom of 
treating. In any event, as witness proceed- 
ings at slate club share-outs, something must 
be taken ‘‘for the good of the house.”’ 
Boniface, too, with a keen eye on business, 
would ply his visitors with well chosen com- 
ee upon the present state of the roads. 

ouching the appointment of Thomas Telford 
as engineer to the Commissioners of Highland 
Roads and Bridges in 1802, it may be worthy 
to quote his own statement that the whole of 
Scotland, from its southern boundary near 
Carlisle to the northern extremity of Caith- 
ness, and from Aberdeenshire on the East to 
the Argyllshire islands on the west has been 
intersected by roads; its largest rivers, and 
even inferior streams, crossed by bridges; and 
all this in the space of twenty-five years, and, 
with some few exceptions, under the same 
individual Commissioners. 

A glimpse of posting by night along the 
London to Newmarket road before the turn- 
pikes is recorded by Evelyn, who on 910 
Oct. 1671 changed horses thrice, first at Bishop 
Stortford, and last at Chesterford. (‘ Diary,’ 
Everyman, No. 221, Vol. II, p. 66.) Beyond 
Great Chesterford, then, as now, the roads to 
Cambridge and Newmarket divide. An ob- 
scure narrow byway connecting with the turn- 
_pike road at Newport (near Saffron Walden) 
runs S.W. in the direction of Rickling. Still 
known as London Lane, tradition states that 
this was the route followed by Charles IT and 
Nell Gwynne when travelling to Newmarket 
races. 

Evidence that often minor tributary roads 
were under trust control appears forthcoming 
by the instance of the feeder route connecting 
the comparatively unimportant town of Shef- 
ford in Bedfordshire with the Great North 
Road at Girtford Bridge, with its iron 
triangular milestones. 

Atan B. ANDERSON. 


ROWNING: HOLY - CROSS DAY 
(clxxxii. 108, 178).—In ‘ Europae Specu- 
lum’ by Sir Edwin Sandys, written in 1599, 
there is a reference to this. He is giving the 
arguments to justify the toleration of Jews in 
Rome, and, among these, ‘‘ that the Jews are 
bound to repair at some time to the Christian 


Sermons, by which means some few of them 
have been converted, and more may be when 
God shall please so.”” He goes on to say “gs 
many Friers become Jewes as Jewes become 
Friers : of both sorts some ; but few of either,” 
The first authorised edition of this book is 
dated London 1632, and the passages quoted 
above are in pp. 219, 220. 
R. M. 


THOMAS DE CLARE (clxxxii. 163).—The 

friend of Prince Edward; 2nd sg, of 
Richard de Clare, sixth Earl of Hertford and 
seventh Earl of Gloucester, by Maud de Lacy. 
He married Julian, dau. of Sir Maurice 
Fitzmaurice, Lord Justice of Ireland, and 
died in 1287. 


A. R. 
Cotford, Graham Road, Malvern, 


MARGARET DE CLARE (clxxxii. 163).— 

Her second husband, Hugh de Audley— 
2nd s. of Hugh, Lord Audley, by Isolt, dau. of 
Edmund de Mortimer of Wigmore—was 
created 8th Earl of Gloucester 1336/7, 
d.s.p.m. 1347, when the title became extinct 
Their only dau. and h. m. Ralph de Stafford, 
Lord Stafford. 


BaYLey. 


A. R. Baytey. 


(QLARENZA (clxxxi. 360; clxxxii. 22, 42, 
151, 179).—But see ‘The Complete 
Peerage,’ III, p. 258 (1913), under Lionel 
of Antwerp, Duke of Clarence, 13624, 
who, on his marriage in his fourth year on 
9 Sept. 1342 with Elizabeth, only dau. and h. 
of William de Burgh, 3rd Earl of Ulster, 
by Maud, dau. of Henry, Earl of Lancaster, 
became Earl of Ulster but also came into pot 
session of a large part, including the honour 
of Clare, of the estates of the great family of 
De Clare (Earls of Gloucester and Hertford) 
in right of his wife’s paternal grandmother, 
Elizabeth ‘‘ Lady of Clare,” wife of John de 
Burgh, 3rd and youngest sister and co-h. of 
Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Gloucester. : 
‘Rot. Parl.,’ ii, p. 273: ‘‘ Having also the 
Honour of Clare in co. Suffolk he was in 4 
Parl™ held 1362, cr. Duke of Clarence, as it 
were of the country about the town, Castle 
and honour of Clare, from which Duchy the 
name Clarenceux (being the title of the King) 
of Arms for the south, east, and west arts 0: 
England on this side Trent) is derived.” 4s 
to the fanciful derivation of the wor 


Clarence from a Greek title ‘‘ Clarenza,” cot 
jectured to have been borne by the Hainault 
there is certainly no evidence (even 
granting that it ever existed) for its transfer 
to the family of Edward ITI. 


A. R. Baytey. 
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them D'S HEAD (clxxxii. 147).—Whatever | 1724-1800: A Bibliographical History,’ 
when misgivings my friend Mr. Pavut pe | appeared in an edition of 500 copies. The 

y ‘as | Castro may have regarding this dish should | bibliographical list, covering over 400 pages, 

ecome be agreeably dispelled if he would turn to the | is valuable for eighteenth-century reference. 

ther.” directions for its preparation given in| It shows, for example, that no fewer than 128 

ook i; {| Hannah Glasse’s ‘Art of Cookery.’ Those | books which formed part of the business of 

juoted | ‘salivary glands ’’ he speaks of might then | William Taylor, the publisher of ‘ Robinson 
be stimulated in contemplating the in- | Crusoe,’ were carried over by Thomas Long- 

i gredients prescribed—‘‘ a Gill of Red Wine, | man. The first edition of ‘ Robinson Crusoe ’ 

- two spoonfuls of Catchup, a Pint of Shrimps, | to bear the name of Longman on the title-page 

—The Half a Pint of Oysters, liquor and all, a | was the tenth, two volumes duodecimo, 1753. 
s @ spoonful of Mushroom Pickle, a Quarter of Harotp WILuraMs. 

and Pound of Butter rolled in flour,’’ ete. Aspenden, Hertfordshire. 

Pate: Given these, and the other proper garnishings 

aurice laid down by Mrs. Glasse, your correspondent ANDREWES (clxxxii. 79).—A life of Sir 

» and F might subscribe to Iago’s form of commenda- Thomas Andrewes, regicide Lord Mayor, 

ail tion :— not to be confounded with Alderman Thomas 

: She that in wisdom never was so frail Andrewes, the younger, his son, appeared in 
To change the cod’s head for the salmon’s tail. the Congregational Historical Society’s 

163). — Amprose Heat. Transactions, for April, 1939. The Secretary, 

dley— Beaconsfield. at the Farringdon Road Memorial Hall has, 

lau. of possibly a spare copy. 

o—was AISAR-I-HIND (clxxxii. 149).—Dr. G. & 

336/7, W. Leitner (1840-1899), an educationist 

xtinet of Hungarian origin, claimed to be the| ROSWELL’S ‘LIFE OF JOHNSON’ 

afford, § originator of this expression, which came into (clxxxii. 136, 147, 176).— 

use when Queen Victoria was proclaimed (7) Beauclerk, Lady Sydney. In Mrs. 

‘LEY. Empress of India in 1877. Though Kaisar is | Steuart Erekine’s ‘Lady Diana Beauclerk : 

a) not a Persian nor an Urdu word, it is found | Her Life and Work,’ 1903, Lady Sydney 

om Jete applied to the Rulers, both Greek and | Beauclerk is stated, at p. 76, to have died in 

Lonel rkish, of the Empire whose capital was | 1766. 

1362-8, Constantinople. J. P. vs C. 

ear on xe UNDERHILL FAMILY (clxxxii. 148).— 

and h. HE HOUSE OF LONGMAN (elxxxii. While the name is found in many Devon 

Ulster, 141 s.v. ‘ Memorabilia ’).—At the reference | parishes, especially in mid-Devon, perhaps 

regen you quote a passage from ‘ Amer. N. & Q.’, | the most interesting member of the family, 

comment on the longevity of the a from the historical point of view, was Thomas 
house of Longman, and name distinguish Underhill, who was living at Sampford 
members of the firm, among them Charles |} Courtenay, near Okehampton, in 1549. This 
James Longman, 1852-1934. It was he who | was the year of the Prayer Book rebellion in 
resided at a luncheon held at the Stationers’ | opposition to the introduction of a Prayer 
all, 5 Nov. 1924, to celebrate the bicentena Book in English. Underhill was one of the 
of the House of Longman. In 1928 he retired, | local leaders who wished for the retention of 
but, despite age and growing infirmity, de- | the Missal in Latin. Much about him may be 
voted a arge part of his time to compiling «| read in a well-indexed book by Mrs. Frances 
bibliographical history of the firm. During | Rose-Troup entitled ‘The Western Rebellion 
these last years I used frequently to see him | of 1549: An account of the Insurrection in 
either at his house in the country or standing | Devonshire and Cornwall against religious 
at the catalogue circle in the reading room of | innovations in the reign of Edward VI,’ 1913. 
the British Museum. After one of his last M 
visits to the British Museum he expressed Teignmouth. . 
the belief that in another four months he 
would be able to complete his investigations. QOURCE WANTED (clxxxii. 137).—I always sup- 
When he died in April 1934 his task was posed this rude remark belonged to Thomp- 
nearly finished, and he had written part of | son, Master of Trinity, and famous for such say- 
work was prepared for publication by Mr. | 
EC lane sociated with the | Yes indeed, madam, and all of it so bad. 
firm, and, as ‘The House of Longman, Hiernicus. 
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A History of the Jews in England. By Cecil 
Roth. (Oxford University Press. 15s. net.) 
A CONCISE History of England is likely to 
make three references to the Jews; the 
expulsion in 1290, the re-entry in 1655, and 
the admission to citizenship during the past 
century. On closer study we notice great 
social and economic differences in the three 
periods. The mediaeval Jewry, of French 
s h and in close contact with France, con- 
sisted almost entirely of financiers; the 
Spanish community, arriving for the most 
part from Amsterdam, was mainly composed 
of merchants; and the great influx of 
Yiddish-speaking Jews from Germany and 
Poland were, at least in their early days, 
pedlars and small shopkeepers. 

Dr. Roth, who is Reader in Post-Biblical 
Jewish Studies at Oxford, speaks with 
authority on every part of the field. As com- 

iler of the Magna Bibliotheca Anglo-J udaica 
he has been able to use material still in 
manuscript or hard of access, and if he has 
omitted anything it is not by accident. His 
book is much more than an introduction to 
the subject for the general reader. The notes 
refer us to a vast number of books and articles 
illuminating almost the whole of Jewish cul- 
ture and activity. In fact our only complaint 
is that matters of great interest are given 
only passing mention, when we should have 
welcomed a full exposition. Among these is 
the history of the Oxford community, which 
is older than the establishment of the Univer- 
sity. Dr. Roth does not confirm A. M. 
Hyamson’s statement (‘A History of the 
Jews in England,’ 1908) that the rabbis in- 
structed in the Hebrew language not only 
Jews but also Christian students, but he men- 
tions the curious case of the deacon, burned in 
1222, who ‘‘ had been induced through the 
study of Hebrew to adopt Judaism and had 
‘married a Jewess.”’ 

‘Ivanhoe’ seems to have misled us about 
Jewish proper names. Isaac’s wife and 
daughter are not likely to have been called 
Miriam and Rebecca, but something more 
picturesque, e.g. Joye, Gloria, Regina. The 
practice must have been long established, wit- 
ness the famous gravestone of Dulciorella. 
The Sephardim who arrived in_the seven- 
teenth century retained the Spanish or 
Portuguese surnames adopted by their New 
-Christian ancestors, and the immigrants from 


Germany brought in the animal names, Wa 
Hart, Lion, Purely Hebrew names, api 
from Levi and Cohen, are exceptional. 
After the Reformation there was an 
creasing interest in the Hebrew language am 
tradition, and in the absence of a Jewish com 
munity in England accounts of the Ghetim 
in Italy and the East were doubly welcomm 
Dr. Roth’s list includes George Sandys tam 
omits his brother Sir Edwin, whose ‘ Europa 
Speculum’ (1599) contains an astonishim 
eulogy of the Jews in Rome. The anti-Sem# 
lays of Marlowe and Shakespeare may ham 
een occasioned by the fate of Dr. Lom 
(1594), but whatever the London popula 
believed, Sandys is entirely without he il 
prejudice. It is a pleasure to quote him 
“Touching God and his nature, if 
are for the most part very 
able and holy, save that they deny 
Trinity; touching Angells, but weak, 
soyled with much poetrie ; touching the nati 
and! condition of man, very exquisite and i 
the most part drawing neere unto truth,” 


CorRIGENDA. 
At ante p. 145, c. 1. 13, for oedior” 


fuedior; \. 18, for Claudiam read Claudia 
|. 6 from foot, for Polyphema read 
last line, for ‘* Colton’s ” read Cotton’s; c, 2, i 
for “ Eunius ” read Ennius; p. 149, c. 1, last Tim 
for Monstrewn ” read Monstrum; p. 154, 
1. 9, for “ bread.”’ read breed; p. 169, c 2, 08 
for *“* Mitford ” read Milford; p. 171, c. 2,4 
from foot, for Monst’r”’ read Monstr’; p. 
c.. 2, 1. 31, for ‘continuity’ read 
1, 33, for ‘* Lander ” read Landor; 1, 35, for “ anm 
read as; 1, 37, for ‘* Westhpalian,” read Wes 
phalian. 4 
Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
WE beg leave to state that we do not undertakay 
to return communications which, for any reason, 
do not print. = 
APPROVED ‘ Queries ’ are inserted free of chai 
Contributors are requested always to give # 
names and addresses, for the information of 
Editor, and not necessarily for publication. % 
WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to andi 
contributor, correspondents are requested to pula 
the top left-hand corner of the envelope the num 
of the page of ‘ N. and Q.’ to which the letter refamm 
WHEN answering a query, or referring tO 
article which has already appeared, corresponds 
are requested to give within parentheses—im 
diately after the exact heading—the numbers oft 
series volume and page at which the contriDUia™ 
in question is to be found. q 
THE MANAGER will be pleased to forward ii 
specimen copies of ‘ N. and Q.’ to any addresseaam™ 
friends which readers may like to send to hima 
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